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LEARNING BY ROTE. 


[ We have here thrown together some extracts on the evil effects 
of “cramming,” on the brain and nervous system of children — an 
old subject, but one on which there is still unhappily but too much 
need to repeat the lesson. The first extract is from the “ Chapters 
in Physiology” of that eminent London physician and man of 
science Sir Henry Holland; the second from a very able paper on 
the physical influence of certain methods of teaching, in the English 
Social Science Transactions for 1857, by Surgeon R. B. Carter; 
the third, from the able work of Mr. Bain on the Senses and the 
Intellect. ] 


The whole art of education as respects the memory consists in 
regulating the reception of first impressions, so as to give them 
firmest hold on the mind; and in furnishing methods by which the 
power of recollection in dependence on the will may be best guided 
and maintained. But, though thus simple in its outline, the educa- 
tion of the memory is in reality rendered a very difficult problem 
by the numerous natural diversities already mentioned, and one 
much less capable of being determined by general rules than is 
commonly believed. There are, however, various points in which 


its efficiency may be greatly increased by experience and good 
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Sense directed toward the result, And these are precisely the jn- 
stances where physiology and medical knowledge afford suggestions 
of much value with reference both to particular cases and to the 
more general methods employed. 

Upon this topic, however, I cannot enter beyond one remark 
which bears directly on the subject before us. This is the fact well 
attested by experience, that the memory may be seriously, some- 
times lastingly injured by pressing upon it too hardly and continu- 
ously in early life. Whatever theory we hold as to this great func- 
tion of our nature, it is certain that its powers are only gradually 
developed, and that if forced into premature exercise they are 
impaired by the effort. This is a maxim indeed of general import, 
applying to the condition and culture of every faculty of body and 
mind; but singularly to the one we are now considering, which 
forms in one sense the foundation of our intellectual life. A regu- 
lated exercise, short of actual fatigue, enlarges its capacity both as 
to reception and retention, and gives promptitude as well as clear- 
ness to its action. But we are bound to refrain from goading it by 
constant and laborious efforts in early life, and before the instru- 
ment has been strengthened to its work, or it decays on our hands. 
We lose its present power and often enfeeble it for all future use. 

Even when by technical contrivances the youthful memory has 
been crowded by facts and figures, injury is often done thereby to 
the growth of that higher part of the faculty which recollects and 
combines its materials for intellectual purposes. And this is 
especially true when the subjects pressed on the mind are those not 
naturally congenial to it, —a distinction very real in itself, and par- 
tially recognized by all, yet often unduly neglected in our systems of 
education. The necessity must be admitted in practice of adopting 
certain average rules under which the majority of cases may be 
included. But special instances are ever before us where the mind 
by its constitution is so unfitted for particular objects that the 
attempt to force the memory or other faculties upon them is not 
merely fruitless but hazardous in result. It is tersely said by 
Hippocrates, dvodws dvtengattotens, xéven navta * —a maxim requir- 
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ing some qualification, yet never to be disregarded in our deal- 
ings either with the mental or bodily condition of man. . .. . 
In the course of my practice, I have seen some striking and melan" 
choly instances of the exhaustion of the youthful mind by this 
over exercise of its faculties. In two of these unattended with 
paralytic affection or other obvious bodily disorder than a certain 
sluggishness in the natural functions, the torpor of mind approached 
almost to imbecility. Yet here there had before been acute intellect 
with great sensibility; but these qualities had been forced by 
emulation into excess of exercise without due intervals of respite 
and with habitual deficiency of sleep. Of the importance of the 
latter point I have spoken in a preceding chapter.— Sir H. 
Holland. 

The pupil whose intellect has been aroused cannot help striving 
to understand, partially at least, what he hears or learns, and can- 
not fasten his attention upon sounds that are unintelligible to him. 
The pupil whose intellect has slumbered while his senses have been 
active remembers sounds with facility and is content to attach no 
meaning to them. He substitutes the appearance of knowledge for 
the reality — the sign for the thing signified — words for ideas — 
answers for information. His verbal knowledge is often so accu- 
rate as to prevent the slightest suspicion of the utter mental dark- 
ness that it veils. At a school examination he is asked (say) to 
enumerate the properties of iron; and he has malleability, fusibility, 
ductility, and so forth at his fingers’ ends. Some one possibly, 
doubtful of the depth of his attainments, may ask what he means by 
a “property,” but the reply that it is a quality will seldom fail to 
satisfy the querist. Few would suspect what is certainly often the 
case, namely, that none of these words represent or have ever rep- 
resented any glimmering of knowledge, any sort of intellectual 
idea. The children who repeat them often not only do not 
understand or wish to understand them, but positively do not know 
that they can be understood; remembering and imitating what they 
have heard just as a litule savage would the cry of a wild animal or 
the call of a bird to its mate. 

The effect produced upon the pupils by this sensational learning 
may be briefly regarded in a twofold manner. In the first place 
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the period of school life is wasted partially or wholly according to 
the degree of the evil... In the second the mind is absolutely weak- 
ened. The sensorium which might be left to nature is called into 
activity; and the intellect which should be cultivated by art is left 
dormant. The child is trained towards the mental state suited to 
savageism, instead of that required by civilization; and in a greater 
or less degree the kind of mental weakness observed in the savage 
is the result. It would be difficult to devise a process which should 
predispose more powerfully than this to mental alienation under 
the trials of life; and I believe that the prevalence and the increase 
of insanity are due in great measure to the faultiness of common 
methods of instruction. 

The cause chiefly concerned in the production of sensational 
learning is perhaps the absolute non-recognition by schoolmasters 
of the frequency or even the possibility, to say nothing of the unde- 
sirableness, of this distinct form of mental activity. Physiology has 
not long revealed the fact, and the fact has never been brought 
under their attention. In ignorance of it they take the children of 
the poor and stimulate their sense-perceptions, heedless of the facul- 
ties that lie dormant beneath. Or they take the children of the 
better classes in whom favorable domestic circumstances have pro- 
duced some degree of intellectual life, and this they crush under an 
excess of tasks. The lessons are too long, or too difficult, or too 
numerous —the growing mind gives up in despair, and delegates 
its work to the sensorium. The pupil, in perpetual disgrace as 
long as his learning was retarded by efforts to comprehend, reaches 
the head of his class as soon as he surrenders himself to the guid- 
ance of sound. The master rejoices over a pattern boy produced 
from a dunce; the physiologist would mourn over a possible philos- 
opher extinguished at school. 

The remedy, theoretically speaking, must be sought in a distinct 
recognition of the fact that the purposive excitation of the higher 
faculties of the mind should be the first step in education, as it 
forms the only foundation upon which an enduring superstructure 
can be laid. When this first step has been made at home the duty 
of the schoolmaster is easy: it being chiefly necessary to arrange 
that the lessons should stimulate but not outstrip or baffle the com- 
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prehension. When the first step has been wholly neglected, as is 
too often the case with children attending elementary schools, the 
duty of the master is very difficult, requiring that he should exer- 
cise his pupils in the rudiments of thinking, comparing, judging, — 
that he should use lessons as instruments for piercing through their 
sense-perceptions so as to reach minds already rendered sluggish 
-by neglect. Practically this result is obtained at present in some 
of the best elementary schools, (seldom or never, I fear, through a 
clear knowledge of what to strive for,) but by reason of the anima- 
tion arid liveliness of the master, or of his quick and ready sympa- 
thy with the children, intuitively prompting him to the use of words 
which appeal to their intelligence. Where this is the case we com- 
monly see that the parents appreciate the improvement of their 
children, and are induced to make self-denying efforts to keep them 
longer at school. In inferior schools, where sensational teaching 
prevails, I suspect not only that the children do not receive the 
smallest benefit, but that their parents and themselves feel that 
they do not; and that this is at least one among the causes of their 
early removal. Under a better system, even if the work of the 
master were prematurely stopped, the pupil would still carry away 
a capacity for self-education and a possibility of deriving pleasure 
from the attempt. — R. B. Carter. 

The system of cramming is a scheme for making temporary 
acquisitions regardless of the endurance of them. Excitable 
brains that can command a very great concentration of force upon 
a subject, will be proportionably impressed for the time being. 
By drawing upon the strength of the future we are able to fix 
temporarily a great variety of impressions during the exaltation of 
cerebral power that the excitement gives. The occasion past, the 
brain must lie idle for a corresponding length of time while a large 
portion of the excited impressions will gradually perish away. 
This system is extremely unfavorable to permanent acquisitions ; 
for these the force of the brain should be carefully husbanded and 
temperately drawn upon. Every period of undue excitement and 
feverish susceptibility is a time of great waste for the plastic energy 
of the mind on the whole.—Bain. 











COMPOSITION. 


“ COMPOSITION.” 


A gentleman eminent in literature told us not long ago that it 
had always been his custom to stipulate with the teachers of schools 
to which he sent his daughters, that the latter should not be obliged 
to write “compositions ;” for he said that, as usually conducted, it 
seemed to him to be an exercise in the art of diluting the smallest 
amount of meaning with the largest quantity of words; and he 
thought no practice was more prejudicial than that to the attainment 
of good habits of mind, or real power of expression. We could 
not but remember the weary hours. that we had spent in our 
younger days in the vain endeavor to make bricks without straw, 
and wish that we had enjoyed the benefits of such a prohibition; 
and it reminded us that we had had some amusing specimens of 
school compositions put into our hands, which illustrate the state 
of bewilderment in which children’s minds are placed when called 
on to write without any help or guidance on some abstract or 
general subject. They were written not a hundred miles from a 
Massachusetts school and something less than a hundred years ago. 
The first is on American Scenery, and runs as follows: 


We can see a great deal of this when we travel into different parts of the 
country and view the various scenes of antiquity. 


It is delightful to travel into it, and see it, those who have money enough, but 
poor people must do otherwise. 

There are a great many kinds of scenery, some of ghost, some imagination, 
and some of real life, so that we have all sorts and all kinds. We imagine one 
when there really is not one, and it may appear to be very beautiful to us at 
times, and at others not so. 


The next is on the comparative utility of printing and the mari- 


ner’s compass, and the young authoress endeavors unsuccessfully to 
consider the two branches of her subject separately. 


“ The comparative degree of a Mariner’s Compass, and the Art of Printing:” 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 


This instrument governs a vessel at sea, and guides the mariner through the 
voyage. It always points north, and the vessel goes in any direction by the 
means of a rudder which turns it from one course to another. When a vessel is 
lost at sea, it is very soon known, and a great excitement made at land about it, 
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and people think it strange. One will say it is fire, or it got ship-wrecked and 
there is no knowing anything about it, till a vessel arrives and brings news that 
they discovered it at such a place. It then brings joy and gladness to every 
heart that is interested in it. 


THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Men would be totally ignorant of it, were it not for this art. The great men 
of modern times once began by the stamp of the type which had the letter A 
upon it. They commenced with that and went on by degrees, and, in time, 
became very intelligent men and became enlightened. 

If a vessel is lost at sea, it is made by the types making an impression on ne 
papers and is copied from one paper into another. 


No. 3, we think a much more promising performance. The 
style is direct and vigorous; facts are not taken at second-hand, 
but there is evidence of original research and observation, “ down 
on the plains.” The authoress is definite as far as her knowledge 
extends. She knows they “put them in a bilar,”— but where her 
information ends she prudently becomes general. 


HOW PAPER IS MADE. 


First, pedlers go roun and gether rags, and gives tin ware and woodden ware 
and sutch. They then go and sell it to people that owns mills made on purpose 
for making paper. then they do have a lot of womans hierd to cut up the rags 
and they cut them a bout 2 inches long and a bout one in widh they put them in 
a large bilar and biles them and does something else with them. linen rags 
makes best paper, white rags makes white paper and they youse rie-straw to 
make brown paper, they youst to have a paper mill as we go down on the plains 
a bout six years ago. 


Something could be made of our last young writer; but as to 
the two first exercises, what is setting such subjects, and getting 
such results, but pursuing a course of mental stultification. And 
at the exhibitions of schools of higher grade, how often do judi- 
cious listeners have to grieve at the approbation expressed by fond 
parents and admiring friends for the silly or sentimental platitudes 
of young ladies in their teens. At college commencements how 
strikingly does some vigorous paper, the work of real thought, 
Sometimes stand out from the washy flood of conventionalities 
which are apt to form the staple of the literary entertainment. 

Yet not one of the elements which go to form a good education 
is more important than a real training in the art of expressing our 
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thoughts clearly and forcibly, whether with the voice or pen; and 
while it would be as absurd to attempt to make all pupils elegant 
writers as to make all fine singers or distinguished artists, there 
are very few so dull as not to be able to learn to express their 
ideas simply, and with clearness and propriety, if only the right 
method is adopted. 

We do not believe there is any one way that can be relied on 
to accomplish this result, though we are sure that most of the 
common ways are a good deal worse than useless, confusing and 
perplexing younger scholars, and putting a premium, among older 
ones, on empty platitudes and feeble verbiage. As a general rule, 
those scholars will, of course, write best whose minds are most 
exercised by all their school lessons, and those worst whose powers 
are cramped by dull, mechanical routine. The best preparation for 
written exercises is the constant practice of uttering one’s thoughts 
orally. Let the teacher in recitation require answers from the 
pupil in his own words and not those of the book, and insist that 
those answers shall be in the shape of complete grammatical sen- 
tences ; let these be sharply criticised, and the statement always be 
reduced to its very best and clearest form, and in this way every 
exercise may be turned into an exercise in expression, and the 
transition to writing will be comparatively easy. 

This is far better practice than the one so often prescribed 
and highly recommended, of translating from foreign languages, an 
exercise in which we have not much faith except for advanced 
pupils. The idioms of a foreign language are in their very nature 
untranslatable, and an immature pupil is far more apt to ruin his 
style by borrowing, than to improve it by correcting them. The 
exercise requires two separate acts of thought,—to understand 
and fully enter into the spirit of the foreign idiom, and at the 
same time to think in one’s own —a sufficient task for even a 
mature mind. 

Such an exercise has but one advantage —that it foarnishes 
subject-matter for the composer. But this can be done in much 
more easy and simple ways. And the two great errors in the 
common methods of teaching the art are, first, that materials are 
not furnished properly; and secondly, that we expect the pupils to 
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take the very last steps in the process before they have learned 
to take the first; to walk before they have learned to creep, and to 
run before they can walk; we look for paragraphs and whole 
essays before we have taught the composition of phrases and 
sentences. 

In regard to meeting the first difficulty we think that the follow- 
ing account of a practical exercise read at the Schoolmasters’ 
Meeting by Mr. L. W. Russell of Watertown furnishes excellent 
hints. It provides the materials and helps the child to arrange 
them in logical order. He will not, therefore, feel overwhelmed 
with the complicated nature of his task; but his mind will be left 
free to perform the essential part, that of finding words and 
putting them in proper order for thoughts which have been already 
supplied. It is obvious that a method which is here applied to a 
simple subject and to young pupils would be equally suitable for 
advanced pupils and for more difficult themes. Let any one, for 
instance, first discuss with a class of young men or young women 
just beginning to think, such a subject as the true nature of Poetry 
or the right conduct of the Understanding, taking care to give 
briefly the views of eminent writers who have treated of the subject, 
and showing the points of difference as well as agreement among 
them, drawing out at the same time the notions, no matter how 
crude, which the pupils may have upon the subject: then, when their 
minds have been awakened and set thinking, and they have been 
provided with some material for thought to feed on, you may 
reasonably expect to get something in return. And in the midst 
of much which will be a mere repetition of the thoughts provided, 
you will often get something of real freshness and originality, and 
set a young mind into action in some direction that will perhaps 
have a marked influence upon all its after career. 

We had something to say upon lessons in the construction of 
sentences; but we must reserve it to give room for Mr. Russell's 
excellent paper.—[Eb. 


Mr. Russell prefaced his exercise by saying that he need not stop to ridicule 
the practice, once more common than now, of giving abstract subjects to young 
pupils, and compelling them to rack and torture their brains to write something 


about that of which they knew very little, and cared less, making composition- 
29 
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day the most hated of all school-days. The composition exercise might be made 
as pleasant to the scholar as any other. Very little of value could be accom- 
plished in this matter, that was done from compulsion. The methods to be pur- 
sued to interest pupils in this branch are various, but should all tend to show the 
learner how to make his own knowledge available, and encourage him to make 
further investigations for himself. 

To illustrate a method which he had found useful in his own school, he 
made use of some written exercises handed in the day before by his pupils. 
These were simply the result of an ordinary weekly exercise, conducted briefly 
as follows: ‘“ Scholars, you may take pencils and paper, and write as many notes 
as you can while I question you and give some facts about the subject for this 
week’s written exercise. [low many have ever seen a pine-tree?” All hands 
are up: but one says, “* What kind of pine do you mean, sir?” “I mean a 
white pine; but how many kinds of pine are there?” Several different names 
are given which are shown to be only local names of the three kinds found in 
this region, the white, the Norway, and the pitch. 

“ Please tell me how this tree looks.” A variety of answers are given; as, it 
is tall, straight; the bark is rough; the bark is smooth, ete. Do you think that 
the bark is smooth on old trees?”—* No. It is smooth on young trees, but 
rough on old ones.”—‘‘ Right. Note down as many of these things as you can as 
we proceed. Can any one tell how high the tallest of the pines grow?” Vari- 
ous answers are given. Where the pupils are at fault, facts should be given and 
the truth made known. “How many have seen the Bunker Hill Monument? 
Do you suppose that pines ever grow as high as that?” Nearly all think not. 
They are toll of the height of some even higher, A tree taller than Bunker 
Hill Monument! They are beginning to be interested in the pine. “How do 
the branches grow from the tree?” One says thick; another, in rings; another 
in a spiral; still others, out straight, flat, etc. The manner in which they grow 
is shown, and the proper terms of description decided upon. ‘ How many have 
seen a pine that has been blown down by the wind? How did the roots look ? 
Did they appear to have penetrated deeply into the ground? Do the roots 
decay rapidly? Why not?” One boy says, “I know; they are all full of fat, 
and we split them up to get torches so we can see to spear fish in the night.” 
“ Very well. But is ‘fat’ the right name for the substance that burns with so 
brilliant a light ?” 

‘* Now what will you say of the appearance of the tree as a whole?” Differ- 
ent answers bring out the words, grand, splendid, sublime, noble, majestic, and 
others. Here, without entering into a tedious discussion of the meanings of 
words, the proper terms of description must be selected. ‘Shall we then call 
the Pine the King of the forest?” ‘No, sir. The Oak is the king; we will 
call the Pine the Queen of the forest.” ‘ Very well; we will marry them then, 
The Oak and Pine, King and Queen. Express that in your written exercise as 
prettily as you can.” 

A conversation like this, but more extended, resulted in a paragraph as fol- 
lows, taken from the composition of one of the youngest pupils. 
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“This is the tallest tree that is found in the eastern forests. It sometimes 
grows to the height of two hundred feet in New England. One was recently 
cut in Eastern New York, two hundred and forty feet high, and one which grew 
in Lancaster, N. H., was two hundred and sixty-four feet high, forty-two 
feet higher than Bunker Hill Monument. The bark is rough on old trees, but 
smooth on young ones. The pine is very straight and erect, and tapers very 
gradually to the top. For this reason it is much used for ship’s masts, flag-staffs» 
etc. The branches grow in whorls from the trunk, and at right angles with it, 
one whorl coming out each year. By this means the age of a young tree may 
be told, and, also, how much it grows in a year. 

“If the Oak on account of its majestic and sturdy appearance deserves the 
name of King of the forest, so the Pine for its light, graceful, airy appearance, 
merits the title of Queen. 

“ The roots are found near the surface of the ground, and for this reason it is 
easily blown over, when left alone. The roots do not readily decay. This is on 
account of their being filled with resin,” 

Next may come questions on the uses of the wood, and its appearance and 
weight. 

“ How many of you have a jack-knife? What kind of wood can you whittle 
most easily? Can it be planed smooth? Does a nail split it readily? Does it 
receive paint freely? Why do the gilders use it?” So its uses are brought 
out, and recorded, as in the following extract : 

“The wood is soft, light, and durable. It may be worked with great ease, 
cutting freely in all directions, its greatest defect being want of strength. It 
takes paint readily, for which reason it is preferred for the outside of buildings 
and all parts to be painted. It also takes gilding well. It is extensively used 
for pails and tubs, cheap furniture, and a great variety of purposes, from the 
mast of a ship to a friction match.” 

In the exercise, the method of which, what has been given is intended to 
show, facts were brought out and subsequently arranged by the pupils, in rela- 
tion to the regions of which the pine is a native, the kinds of soil in which it 
flourished, the disappearance of the forests, on account of the great demand for 
the wood, the means which may be taken to replenish them, and other things of 
interest. It will be seen that the pupil is made to search his own observation 
and experience for facts, get others from his mates and teacher, note down some 
of them during the exercise, and afterwards arrange them as his ‘‘ composition.” 
He loses no sleep over the matter; in fact, likes the task, and is hardly aware 
that it is the “first step” leading to original investigations when his mind shall 
have become strengthened by judicious exercise. 





If, in instructing a child, you are vexed at it for want of adroit- 
ness, try, if you have never tried before, to write with your left 
hand, and then remember that a child is all left hand. 
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LETTERS TO PUPILS. 


LETTERS TO PUPILS. 
I. 


At the end of a school year, when many of you leave this school, 
some never to enter another, but to begin the more direct work of 
life, it seems proper that some advice should be given you, sug- 
gested by our past experiences and the actual circumstances of our 
position. Perhaps I can best do that by stating briefly what seem 
to me the general purposes of education. 

These differ as they relate to the four different heads of Physical 
Tntellectual, Moral, and Religious education. 

1. What physical training our schools have undertaken has 
been, until lately, very little. It should include a knowledge of the 
laws of health, and a constant practice of such games and labors 
as are of most use in acquiring and preserving vigor of body. A 
complete system of this kind, snited to all cases, has never been 
brought to my knowledge; nor have I ever found the opportunity 
to carry out such a fragmentary system as I am acquainted with. 

By urging and encouraging you to spend much time in the open 
air, to take long walks, and engage in wholesome amusements, 
much has been done to promote your health. But you and your 
families have done more for yourselves in this way than the school 
has done for you, and such seems likely to be the case for some 
years. 

Against many diseases no care can guard. But it is safe to say, 
that more than half your ill health comes from some neglect or 
abuse on your own part, and might be prevented by a more careful 
way of living. 

2. Intellectual education seeks to develop and cultivate the 
intellect of the pupil, and this for two objects: To secure culture, 
or the natural perfection of the trained intellect, without regard to 
utility ; and, secondly, for practical use. 

These two are closely allied, and often mingle with each other. 
For instance, the child learns arithmetic as a branch of culture, 
but constantly finds it useful in the everyday occupations, so much 
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so, that it is now regarded wholly as a practical study; while 
Latin, which in the Middle Ages was a practical study, because the 
intercourse of the civilized world was carried on in that tongue, is 
now mainly a branch of culture, of no direct application to the 
business of life. It is a disputed question which is the most 
yaluable, general culture or practical training, nor is the dispute 
likely to be soon decided. The general opinion seems to place 
culture highest, but to confine it to a few persons; while a practical 
education is opened to a much greater number. But, in reality, 
culture does not consist so much in the studies pursued, as in the 
mode of study, and the reception of the new truth by the mind. 
Whatever is learned for its own sake, or for the pure pleasure of* 
knowing,wr whatever lies in the mind as material rather than as a 
finished product or an instrument for use, becomes properly a part 
of culture. On the other hand, whatever is learned for a specific 
purpose, as the properties of soils by a farmer, the use of tools by 
a mechanic, or the knowledge of existing laws and the practice of 
courts by a lawyer, is practical knowledge. This also serves 
greatly to widen and fertilize the mind, but its first use is what is 
most considered. 

All this seems dry and abstruse: but to make it apply to your 
own case, let me say that the study of arithmetic, and geometry, 
and the sciences generally, is a practical one; so are reading, 
spelling, and writing; so, oftentimes, are the modern languages, 
which are learned for purposes of utility; and so is drawing, 
generally. But Latin and Greek and algebra and metaphysics and 
history and music are parts of general culture, and commonly have 
no direct application to practical matters. To most girls, however, 
arithmetic and geometry and drawing are not practical studies, 
while music is so to some degree. 

Now, there is always much opposition in the community and in 
the sqhool to the thorough study of Latin, Greek, &c., by all pupils, 
and a strong feeling in favor of arithmetic and the sciences, as 
being of more use. I believe it is the duty of a good teacher to 
resist this feeling, and to insist as much as he can on those studies, 
which, without being practical, tend to strengthen, enrich, and 
ennoble the mind. Therefore, in this school, I desire as much as 
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possible, that all should study Latin and the other branches of 
culture, while I would by no means neglect the useful studies. Our 
countrymen are practical and prosaic to a proverb, — they need to 
have the fancy and the imagination and the higher reason cultivated 
as a check on the prevailing tendency. 

3. A higher purpose of education than the training of the 
intellect is the proper direction and stimulation of the moral 
powers, and this is, consequently, much more difficult. It is easy 
to communicate knowledge of many kinds to bright boys and girls 
who are eager for it, and have good memories; but it is hard to 
teach the same children self-restraint, self-reliance, patience, justice, 
* fidelity, generosity, and the other virtues, for the same reason that we 
find it hard to practise them ourselves. Our New Englattd schools 
are not the best in the world for intellectual training, but they 
succeed far better in that than in the moral culture of the pupils. 

Of moral education, there are also two branches: the one 
relating to individual duty, or our duty to ourselves; the other to 
social and political duty, or what we ought to do towards others, 
whether our neighbors and friends, or the citizens of our govern- 
ernment, whatever it may be. The two parts also mingle with 
each other, for no man can do his whole duty to himself and his 
conscience without performing some acts which concern others, — 
and no one can be a good member of society or of a state, who fails 
in his personal duties. Cleanliness, temperance, cheerfulness, 
chastity, are personal virtues; justice, charity, industry, veracity, 
are social virtues, — yet we all see how needful all are to personal 
goodness and the welfare of a community. 

In our schools these virtues are sometimes directly taught, and the 
opposite vices are almost always discouraged and punished; but 
comparatively little attention is paid to this most important subject. 

The example of the teacher is apt to have more weight than any- 
thing that may be said; if he or she is a person of just and pure 
character, the virtues are silently taught with little need of special 
lessons; if such is not the teacher’s character, the most careful 
moral lessons are of little avail. Still much may be done by a 
thoughtful and careful teacher to improve the teaching of morals in 
our schools. 
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4, Highest of all in the objects of education I would place the 
awakening and development of the religious nature, including also 
the affections. Here we may make three divisions, which, begin- 
ning with the lowest and most common, would be, first, The human 
affections, as of parent and child, friend and friend, lover and 
beloved, husband and wife, and all the usual and natural loves of 
mankind. Second, Philanthropy, or a universal affection for our 
fellow-man, not depending on any ties of blood, or any benefit they 
may have conferred on us, or any love they may have for us, but 
simply inspired by a feeling of sympathy, as children of the common 
Father. Third, Devotion, or the love of God, which is the highest 
and rarest of all the affections, and the only one to which some are 
willing to give the name of religion. Some also have doubted if 
we can have, properly speaking, any love of God; but few who" 
have lived natural lives would be willing to admit this. I would 
prefer to call all these affections by the general name of religion, 
since they all seem but different degrees or directions of one per- 
yvading spirit of love, without which there can be no true religion. 

Now, it is easy to teach knowledge, — more difficult, but still not 
impossible, to teach morals, — but it is rare indeed to find a person 
who can teach religion. For this reason most of our schools con- 
tent themselves with the mere forms of religious teaching, such as 
reading from the Bible or from devout books, offering prayer, or 
discoursing on religious topics. These are all useful — though 
they may be all useléss and even hurtful when they are empty 
forms, — but this is not the true way of teaching religion. That is 
rather a sacred flame caught from heart to heart than transmitted 
in rites or books. Religious teaching requires personal holiness 
combined with a certain rare gift of imparting to others, — so rare, 
that amid all that is called by the name, we find little that satisfies 
us. Yet here too it would seem that much more might be done, 
were the work engaged in with pious earnestness. 

The prevailing tone of the town, the state and the nation in 
which a school exists, does much to modify its power in training 
the young in these four ways. Where mean ideas of health, 
learning, morals and religion are prevalent, no school can train its 
pupils to rise far above the general sentiment. In our own country 
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there are muny unpropitious circumstances of this nature. Learn. 
ing is less honored among us than in many lands; health, perhaps, 
less regarded; morals, as some suppose, more loosely held, and 
religion poorly taught and faintly believed; as indeed is the fact 
everywhere. Massachusetts is in some sort an exception to this 
prevailing tone. - 

It is also true that the distinctions of sex and social condition 
somewhat modify the education of which I have spoken in such 
general terms. : 

Certain studies must be more insisted on with boys than with 
girls, and the contrary; other studies, which might be suitable for a 
pupil, are rendered unsuitable by some accident of wealth or poy- 
erty. It is the aim of every good teacher, however, while he re- 
spects and consults the peculiarities of each pupil’s nature and 
condition, to give all, so far as he is able, the same opportunities of 
improvement. Let the girls study what the boys study, let the 
rich and the poor use the same methods and learn the same things, 
is a good general maxim. 

A perfect method of instruction would adapt each study and 
every lesson to the capacity of the learner, and make it attractive, — 
not always, because it is one advantage of school discipline that it 
teaches us to do what we do not like to do,—but in general it 
would make studying a pleasure, while it would fix in the mind the 
thing learned, by turning upon it all the close attention and careful 
thought which cause a thing to be remembered. 

A perfect method of government would control the whole conduct 
of the pupil so as to secure order in the school-room, punctuality at 
recitations and hours of study, and complete and willing obedience 
to all the rules of the school; or if cases requiring punishment come 
up, it would so dispose of them that the punishment itself would be 
a benefit to the culprit and the whole school. Nowhere are there 
such perfect systems found in use, but a near approach to perfection 
may be made by a constant and determined effort on the part of the 
pupils to aid the teacher in the work and discipline of the school. 

Those of you who now leave us may expect some suggestions 
about your future studies, and the duties and opportunities of life. 
This time which you have spent here, though with some of you it 
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seems long, is in truth but a small part of the time which your edu- 
cation requires, for that continues as long as you live. Many of 
you will find little immediate use for some of the studies you have 
here pursued, but will be called upon to learn new things, and to 
labor in new ways. No school can fit you for all things, — and 
what you necd most to gain is what any school can give you if you 
are faithful, — habits of observation, attention, patience and indus- 
try, with whick you may overcome all difficulties. I hope you will 
all keep up, to some extent, the studies you have begun here, — and 
most of you can do so. An hour— even ten minutes a day — 
given entirely to some study, will, in a year, have greatly enlarged 
your knowledge and increased your happiness. What particular 
topics you ought to attend to, may be decided chiefly by your cir- 
cumstances. But you must be careful not to allow circumstances to 
have too much weight with you, nor ever to fall into the error of 
making your situation an excuse for your faults. “Where there is 
a will, there is a way,’— and you will be astonished to find how 
fast your difficulties vanish when you bid them be gone. 

Yet with all the strength of the strongest will it is impossible for 
us to control, in any considerable measure, the outward course of 
our lives. That is directed by a higher power, and often our best 
plans are baffled, and our most generous labors defeated. Few men 
find themselves at forty, in the position which, at twenty, they 
marked out for themselves. With women, the choice and govern- 
ment of their own manner of life is still more limited. But there 
is no station in life in which we may not find peace in the perform- 
ance of the nearest duties, and in the trust which hope and experi- 
ence alike teach, that all is directed for our best good. 


ConcorD. 





We are sometimes, though unreasonably of course, almost sick- 
ened with education and its effects, from the number of minds 
which it produces that can learn, arrange, comprehend and remem- 


ber everything, but can neither feel nor originate.—Boyes’ Life 
and Books. 
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HINTS ON TEACHING. 


no. 3. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHING, 


It is often said that two things are requisite for success in teach- 
ing —a proper understanding of the subjects to be taught, and apt- 
ness to teach. This is very true, but each of these items needs to 
be particularly examined to get an adequate idea of their scope 
and meaning. 

What is the knowledge then, let us first inquire, which is essen- 
tial to good teaching ? 

One may know a great deal about a subject — that is may know 
many facts and theories — and yet when he is brought to a discus- 
sion in simple language of the fundamental principles, he may show 
that his knowledge is after all superficial. On the other hand, one’s 
knowledge may be limited in material, and yet so far as it goes it 
may be thorough — he may have clear ideas of fundamental facts 
and principles. For example, one may not have received into his 
mind one-tenth part of what is contained in a full text-book on 
chemistry, and yet he may have incorporated into his mind vastly 
‘more of the science than another who has attempted to learn the 
whole of this text-book, and has supposed that he has done so 
because he has memorized it. So also, one may know all the rules 
of grammar and the applications of them, and yet may actually 
know less of the philosophy of language, and may converse less 
grammatically, than another who knows nothing of the gram- 
marian’s rules and technicalities. Indeed, one may be very learned 
on a subject, and yet may know little of the principles which lie at 
its foundation, although, when properly developed, and illustrated 
they are generally found to be very simple. 

It is this fundamental knowledge that tells on the capability of a 
teacher, in whatever grade of teaching he may be engaged. It is 
also the introduction of such knowledge into the mind of the pupil, 
that wakes it up into an activity, which is never engendered by the 
learning of mixtures of dry technicalities and isolated facts, so 
common in the prevalent modes of education. And this activity is 
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attended by a consciousness of power which is really exhilarating 
to the mind of the pupil, and he is so spurred on that he feels that 
he is taking long leaps in the pathway of knowledge. Such I recol- 
lect was the experience of an American sculptor, Bartholomew, on 
receiving instruction from the great Swedish sculptor Thorwaldsen. 
And many have had, to a greater or less extent, a similar experience, 
on coming under the teaching of those who know how to lay in the 
mind the foundations of knowledge. It is one of the most vivid of 
my youthful recollections that in preparation for college I learned 
more of one such teacher in a few weeks than I did in two whole 
years of another, whose teaching was abundant but superficial. 

Beginning thus with fundamental principles, the teacher can fol- 
low out their application. Of course this must be done to a wider 
extent in the higher grades of instruction than in the lower; but in 
both essentially the same knowledge of principles is requisite for 
good teaching. 

In thus working from the foundation the teacher can see the 
broad scope of a principle or general fact. In natural science it 
should be his aim, especially with the beginner, to illustrate prin- 
ciples largely from familiar phenomena, so as to -cultivate the 
observing powers. Analogies, also, which are peculiarly attrac- 
tive to the young, should be traced out. In this way the interest 
which naturally belongs to a subject will be developed, and we shall 
have living teaching, in distinction from the dry, dead teaching 
which spends itself in formal propositions and uninteresting techni- 
calities. 

All this implies thinking in the teacher over and beyond what is 
found in text-books. Something more than a mere apprehension of 
what is taught in them is requisite. There must be a real incorpo- 
ration of truth into the mind. The teacher must not only “read 
and mark,” but also “inwardly “digest,” and then he will induce a 
corresponding digestion and growth in the minds of his pupils. 

In this way the teacher is able to impress his own mind upon the 
minds of the scholars —an ability which is one of the best qualifi- 
cations for teaching. A sort of mental enthusiasm is an essential 
element of this, and perhaps we may say that the very attainment 
of such knowledge is proof of the existence of this enthusiasm. 
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And yet some qualities of heart are necessary for the full effect — 
there must be pleasure in communicating truth to another mind, 
which implies benevolence. 

Aptness to teach, about which so much is said, and often rather 
indefinitely, is obviously a compound qualification. What I have 
already noticed is necessary to this. But besides, there is needed 
@ proper understanding of the attitude and the capabilities of the 
minds of pupils. And just here there is very commonly failure 
in teachers. They are continually presuming that what is taught 
is fully understood, when proper tests would reveal the fact, that 
much of it is not understood at all, and that some of it is most 
grossly misapprehended. Especially is this true of the youngest 
pupils. Indeed, the higher the grade of pupils the less effort of 
mind does it require to adapt the instruction to them. In visiting 
a school in one of our cities where there was a large range of 
grades — in the upper rooms the instruction belonging to a high 
school being pursued, and in the lower the very beginnings of pri- 
mary teaching — I was struck with the fact, that the efficiency and 
appropriateness of the instruction, which were excellent in the upper 
rooms, were quite regularly impaired as I went down in the grades, 
and in the very lowest room the instruction was entirely inappro- 
priate. In this room were gathered about fifty children, who were 
reciting about certain words written on a blackboard, such as, bad, 
pen, men. ‘They all spelled the word together, and then offered 
what purported to be a definition. After spelling the word pen 
the teacher asked, what is pen? To this a bright, little girl replied 
at once, a thing to write with, which I thought to be a good defini- 
tion, but it did not suit the teacher, and they were all made to say 
a writing instrument, an answer that better comported with the for- 
mality and technicality which so generally prevail in the school- 
room. So the definition for men was human beings. In a little 
question-talk which I had with this school, I said to them, “You say 
that men are human beings — now I want to know if you are 
human beings?” The whole fifty said no, with such fulness of voice 
as indicated that they were certain that they were right. 

The power of adaptation is needed not only in regard to dif- 
ferent grades of mind, but also in reference to individual peculiari- 
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ties. Many a mind of real ability has had its powers repressed, 
from failure in the teacher to detect its characteristic qualities. It 
is difficult, I know, in the established routine of our public schools, 
to become acquainted with the mental character of the several 
pupils in large classes, in the short periods allotted for recitations ; 
but it is not impossible with one who is alive to the importance of 
this knowledge in educing mental power, which should be the great 
object of education. And to accomplish this, occasional setting 
aside of this routine would not be amiss. 

It results from what I have said that one quite essential qualifi- 
cation of the teacher is, a due sense of the importance of making 
the pupil understand what he learns. A very serious disqualifica- 
tion in many teachers, of real talent in teaching, is the notion that it 
is well to store the memory with much that cannot be understood at 
present, because retained in the memory it will be understood at a 
future time. Most (observe that I do not say all) that is committed 
to memory should be understood at the time, and ‘the teacher who holds 
the opposite idea mars decidedly his ability to teach. 

Another essential qualification of the teacher is a sense of his 
liability to presume too much on the capabilities of, his pupils. 
Such a sense will lead him to apply every now and then proper 
tests to their supposed knowledge. 

Another qualification still is a sense of his liability to underrate 
the capacities of his pupils, especially in relation to their under- 
standing of principles. Why is this, and how is this, are questions 
continually put by children, and a proper explanation will generally 
be intelligently appreciated. Children are better philosophers than 
they are commonly supposed to be. 

To carry out fully the ideas of this paper, there needs to be a 
very considerable reform both in the modes of the school-room 
and in a large proportion of thé text-books. Without this it is up- 
hill work to teach on correct principles. To do it the teacher 

ae ‘ 
must stem currents, and run the risk even of displacement. A 
teacher of high reputation said to me after hearing a lecture deliv- 
ered a dozen years ago, —“ you are right, but if I should teach on 
those principles; I should lose my place in less than six months.” 
A female teacher, who felt sorely the trammels of established rou- 
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tine, once said to me, “I am in doubt as to my duty. If I teach 
my scholars geography in one way, they will make a good show of 
knowledge when the Superintendent visits my room; but if I teach 
them in another way, they will make a poorer show, but know a 
great deal more about it.” 

There are other points that I would like to notice, but this article 
is already sufficiently long. W. H. 

New Haven. 





LATIN COMPOSITION. 


The following is the method alluded to at the close of our last 
article as having been practised successfully for training boys in 
Latin prose composition : — 

Selecting a sentence in some author our class is not reading and 
has not read,—for Latin, generally Livy,—we translate it aloud 
with the utmost exactness and fidelity, slowly enough for the pupils 
to take down on paper our viva voce rendering. ‘The various 
members of the class having compared what they have written, so 
“as to be sure to agree, we require them to bring in, the next day 
our English translated back into the original Latin; and calling 
upon some scholar to read his version, we direct the attention of 
the class to his errors, mistakes, and solecisms, and generally give 
out the same sentence to be re-translated. If the paragraph be 
very long, or complicated, or present unusual difficulties, the scholars 
will sometimes have to write it a third time before their translation 
can be réceived as sufficiently accurate. Finally, the scholars 
holding in their hands their approved translation, we read to them 
the Latin sentence from the text, bringing to their notice the 
difference between it and their rendering, and pointing out any 
peculiarities it may present: thus impressing upon their minds a 
clear and definite notion of the points in which the Latin idiom 
differs from the English, and making them observe anything there 
may be exceptional in the style of the author whose work serves us 
for a text-book. 

We can say, from experience, that the results of this method, 
conscientiously followed up, are very gratifying, provided the class 
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is composed of scholars of at least average ability. This exercise, 
we may add, was employed by us as supplementary to the regular 
lessons in Arnold’s prose composition, and was always welcomed 
by the class as a pleasant change from the routine studies. 

We have no doubt that it might profitably be extended and 
yaried so as to include exercises in prose and verse in both Latin 
and Greek. Difficulty has been experienced hitherto, with regard 
to Latin versification in schools, from want of a suitable text-book, 
Andrews’, the one generally used, giving the scholar far too little 
help. Dr. Anthon’s “ Latin Versification,’ published by Harper & 
Brothers, seems to us entirely to obviate the difficulty hitherto felt. 
The materials of which it is composed are drawn from the most 
approved English sources, and their arrangement is most judicious. 
The book begins with exercises in scanning, and the rearrangement 
of hexameter lines whose words have been purposely confused ; 
then exercises in pentameters and hexameters, hexameters alone, 
and in various lyric metres. The lyric metres embrace exercises 
in aleaics, sapphics, and in several anapestic forms. The seventh 
division consists of poems of Goethe and Schiller, arranged for 
translation into Latin. With this for his text-book, and helped by 
a little perseverance, the scholar cannot fail to make rapid pro- 
gress. The way is paved and smoothed for him, and in no long 
time, with the aid of a judicious teacher, he may make himself 
master of a confessedly difficult and elegant accomplishment. 

The question that remains is, Is it worth while to spend upon 
Latin and Greek versification the time required for gaining facility 
in it? If it be admitted that’an intimate and scholarly acquaint- 
ance with the Latin and Greek languages is a desirable attainment, 
we must, without hesitation, answer “yes.” 

We believe that in no other way can so thorough an insight be 
gained into the inner mechanism of these languages, than by that 
which compels the learner to weigh and measure every word before 
using it, and whose direct tendency is to impress on his mind a 
thousand little linguistic niceties and refinements that he would 
never otherwise discover. After he has made himself tolerably 
familiar with the mechanical part of the work, he should improve 
his diction and expression, and at the same time acquire a large 
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vocabulary by going over as wide a range of classic authors as 
his time will allow, especially Juvenal, Catullus, and Horace. In- 
deed we think a good deal more of Catullus could be read with 
profit, in the form of judicious selections, than is generally gone 
over, and that parts of some of his incomparably beautiful poems 
might be read by scholars who are advanced far enough to take up 
Virgil. 

At first, as may be expected, the beginner’s verses will be rather 
stiff and mechanical, but practice in this branch of study, as every- 
where else, leads to improvement. Ease and elegance can be 
attained only by a thorough and careful study of the best classic 
poets; and in gaining these qualities, the student will insensibly 
acquire a large vocabulary, and a stock not merely of poetical 
words and phrases, but of poetic ideas and turns of thought. 

We may say in passing, that whenever a scholar shows any 
aptitude for writing English verse, exercises in translating from 
Latin into English rhymed stanzas will be found very judicious. 
Dr. Arnold used to advocate, if we remember rightly, the practice 
’ of writing poetry, on account, to use his own words, of the human- 
izing tendencies of such exercises; and where the taste for such 
English translations exists, combined with ability to produce any- 
thing tolerable, it should be encouraged. Among modern transla- 
tions, Theodore Martin’s, of Horace and Catullus, may be recom- 
mended to the student as excellent models to follow. 

We do not think that selections for translation should be con- 
fined to a very narrow range of authors. Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth have furnished passages for translation again and 
again to successive generations of scholars, and now, for some 
years past, in the examination papers set at Cambridge a greater 
variety of authors is employed, including, it is pleasant to see, 
some American poets. 

Exercises in prose translation, too, are none the worse for being 
taken from recent authors. Robinson Crusoe has lately been pub- 
lished in Paris, in a Latin form, and it is a good plan to task the 
ingenuity of the student a little in finding classical equivalents for 
modern words and phrases. 

We do not expect to see a race of scholars spring up at once, 
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who shall rival those wonderful versifiers and prize-takers at 
Oxford and Cambridge, because time in this country is too precious 
to allow us to carry a mere refinement of scholarship so far. Nor 
do we expect to outdo Vincent Bourne, or the Kennedys; but we 
do believe that with much less labor than is commonly thought 
necessary, many of our scholars can gain a tolerable proficiency in 
what Dr. Anthon calls the truest and most enduring ornament of a 
classical education. 
New Beprorp. J. M. M., JR. 








Gditoy's Department. 





MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


Saturpay, April 14th. 

Mr. Woop, of Boston (Quincy School), in the chair. 

The subject for discussion was School Supervision. 

The debate was opened by the Chairman, who began by reading extracts 
from several school reports from towns in Massachusetts. In one of them it 
was stated that the teacher had been faithful, and the instruction very thorough. 
The conduct of the scholars, also, is spoken of as very exemplary. The report 
closed, however, by saying that if the school were managed more by encourage- 
ment, and less by fear, it would be far better. The results are heartily approved, 
while the method by which they were attained is severely criticised. Now, what 
is the legitimate object of such criticism? Is it not to benefit, in some way, both 
teacher and scholars? But can it possibly do any good to either, thus publicly to 
accuse the teacher, while admitting the excellence of his work, of harshness and 
severity ? Will it be likely to render more harmonious the relation between 
him and his pupils? Will it not, rather, be sure to do serious injury? The 
scholars will be certain to receive the impression that, however much the Com- 
mittee may praise the teacher, they do not consider him fully competent. Such 
defects, if they exist, should be spoken of to the teacher himself privately. Mr. 
W. then read several other extracts in illustration of the fact that teachers were 
often subjected to severe and unjust criticism, through the mere caprice or want 
of judgment of the member of the Committee whose turn it chanced to be to 
write the report. 

Mr. Wuex.er, of Cambridge, said that the writing of such reports as those 


just quoted from, might perhaps be accounted for by the fact that men who were 
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not qualified to write at all, were obliged to write something, and could think of 
nothing else to say. They do not wish always to write the same words, therefore 
they are often sadly puzzled. The result is, that they say some very strange 
things. He would not, however, be understood as speaking against school super- 
vision. Supervision of some kind we must have. 

Mr. Woop said that the true remedy for these evils was, to have upon the 
Committee, men not only of culture, but of practical experience as teachers. 
Teachers were often criticised in their grammar for instance, by men whose own 
use of language showed that they had themselves little or no knowledge of the 
subject. In a town in Eastern Massachusetts recently, the Chairman of the 
High School Committee, when examining candidates for admission, gave spec- 
imens of faulty grammar for correction. He then stated, publicly, that they 
were all expressions which he had heard used by the Grammar School teachets 
of the town. The same gentleman, used subsequently, in his report, the 
following expression“ The former master of this school has resigned his 
position during the last year” — Also, in spelling the words “scholar,” and 
“ several,” they were divided thus: scho-lar, — “ seve-ral.” At another time, in 
the same town, the scholars of one of the Grammar Schools were corrected by 
the Committee, in their pronunciation. The teacher at once said that the 
blame, if any there was, belonged to him, as he had taught them so. The 
Committee still demurred, when the teacher gave as authority, Prof. Mark 
BalILey, of whom he had just been taking lessons. This, however, made not the 
slightest impression upon the gentleman, who still adhered to his original opinion. 
He also found fault because the scholars were not taught always to keep the 
voice up at asemicolon. In his report he spoke of the scholars, in this school, 
as deficient in reading. This is a specimen of one of the evils resulting from 
the present system of school supervision. Teachers were censured when the 
whole difficulty lies in the ignorance of the examiner. 

Mr. HA ez, of Boston, (Lawrence School), began by replying to some reflec- 
tions upon the school system of New Hampshire, made by a previous speaker. 
He thought that some supervision was, in all cases, necessary. It holds the 
teachers in check, and also stimulates them to do their best. They look 
anxiously to the coming examination. He thought, also, that in general the 
best men were selected, and that they performed their duty conscientiously. 
There were but few places where a salaried superintendent could be employed. 
The rest must take such men as were willing to perform the labor gratuitously. 
Where a superintendent could not be employed, he saw no way of bettering the 
present system. We must either accept it as it is, or do away with all 
supervision. 

Mr. Payson, of Chelsea, said that he had been for twenty-six years in the 
employ of different School Committees, and could say that, with very few excep- 
tions, he had found them to consist of men well qualified for the position, and 
disposed to treat teachers with fairness. He thought it was very generally so 
throughout the country. The mere fact that now and then one member decided 
from ignorance or want of reflection, proves nothing against School Committees 
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in general, any more than the fact that a few lawyers were dishonest proved that 
lawyers as aclass are so. He thought that our present system of supervision 
was as good as any other. 

Mr. Kimsa.t, of Boston (Boylston School), said that no one, he presumed, 
would argue against all systems of supervision. The main error of the prevail- 
ing system was, in the kind of men who were often chosen as supervisors. There 
was not, he thought, a teacher present, who, if he was to tell his experience, 
would not have to relate instances of gross ignorance on the part of men who 
were placed over him as members of the School Committee. He had known 
more than one man in such a position, who would not be able to tell whether in 
the sentence, “John lost his hat” there was a verb. Another evil was, that 
the committees were constantly changing. 

Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, spoke of the last-mentioned evil as one of the most 
serious of the present system. The teacher had not more than time to become 
acquainted with the views of one committee man, before another was substituted, 
whose ideas were, perhaps, quite different. As it not unfrequently happens that 
each insisted upon his own notions being fully carried out, it placed the teacher ° 
in a somewhat uncomfortable position, and checked the improvement of the 
school. Another great defect had been already referred to, namely, that 
teachers were often censured by those who never taught school, and who, 
consequently, were ignorant of the real merit of the work which they attempted 
to criticise. He thought also, that teachers were often interfered with, and 
cramped in their efforts by the officious ignorance of the committee. It often 
took longer to educate them, than the scholars. 

Mr. Ricuarpson, of North Chelsea, said that he had never been dictated to, 
or interfered with by the committee, nor did he think the practice a common 
one. He had been himself, a member of a School Committee, and had always 
endeavored to work for the good of the teachers. If a teacher was generally 
eflicient, although he had some faults, he was always careful to say as little as 
possible about the latter. He took good care to let it be publicly known that he 
considered him a good teacher. He did not approve the custom of publicly 
calling attention to a teacher's faults in a school report. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston (Bowdoin School), thought the present system 
excellent. It was perhaps, susceptible of some improvement, but was in the 
main, as good as could, under existing circumstances, be devised. He considered 
it one of the most striking manifestations of democracy ; of the power of the 
people to take care of themselves. It is very true that asthe labor must be 
performed gratuitously, it was often hard to find capable men to undertake it. 
He thought, however, that the men selected, were, as a general thing, well 
qualified and faithful. He thought the difficulty in Boston was, that we did not 
have supervision enough. 

He would restore the Primary School Committee. The want of it was very 
severely felt by the teachers. The Superintendent cannot be everywhere, and 
it is very essential that the schools should be visited often, and the teacher 
encouraged. We may talk of a superintendence that shall be paid for, but this 
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can never become practicable except in the cities and larger towns. Much of 
the work must continue to be done without reward, and he knew no better 
method of accomplishing this object, than that now employed. Mr. Brown then 
spoke very highly of a mode of superintendence which, as he had understood, 
was practised in Cambridge. The Committee was elected as usual. The 
members then proceeded to choose one of their number, who beside acting as 
chairman was styled Superintendent of Schools, and received a salary as such. 
He was obliged, however, to report often to the full Committee. He holds no 
exclusive authority, and can only draw attention to whatever he considers amiss 
in the schools. 
GEO. K. DANIELL, Jr. 


Secretary. 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Among all the excellent public institutions of Massachusetts, none do her more 
credit, and none give larger returns in benefit to the community that support 
them, than her four excellent Normal Schools. She is the only State in the 
Union that can count so many, and yet such is the demand for the education they 
give, that already their spacious buildings are too small to accommodate the 
applicants for admission. From the recently published Report of the Board of 
Education, we glean the following facts and statistics relating to them. 

In the Framingham School, which, during the absence in Europe of Mr. 
Bigelow, the principal, has been most successfully conducted by the lady assistants, 
there have been, during the year, 170 different pupils, and there are 128 now 
in the school. The average age of the young ladies is 18. The visitors report 
that “the school building is now too small to accommodate the number of 
pupils we have, and we can make no provision for the increased number of 
future applicants; unless some change is made in the building or the school, 
many young ladies must be rejected for want of accommodations. 

The visitors of this school, D. H. Mason, Esq.,and Hon. Emory WASHBURN 
express themselves as follows on two most important subjects : 

“We are entirely satisfied that females should be generally employed to 
instruct Weth in our Public and Normal Schools; not so much from motives of 
economy, as because of their peculiar fitness for this service. When fully 
qualified, they carry equal ability, and a more ready tact and sympathy,into the 
great work of instructing youth, and we sincerely hope that this Board will urge 
this truth more earnestly upon the people of the Commonwealth. Almost all 
the schools throughout the State can then be continued throughout the year, 
affording to children largely increased opportunities for education, and to our 
enterprising young women an honorable and remunerative occupation. We 
desire, however, to say that the great difference in the compensation of our male 
and female teachers is now unreasonable and unjust. 
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“The experience of another year has strengthened the belief we have often 
expressed, that the great defect in our system of education is the introduction of 
too many studies into our Public Schools. We entice the pupils to higher and 
more attractive studies; but they do not obtain that thorough knowledge of the 
elementary branches which is the only sure foundation of true learning and 
culture. The period devoted to school education is much too short, and hardly 
sufficient for the mastery of those common elementary branches absolutely 
necessary for the ordinary business of life. We pretend to educate the people, 
and not the privileged classes of the people. Our Common Schools are intended 
to meet the wants of the masses, and not of the students of universities. We 
seek to elevate the race, and not to prepare a few for position in life above 
others of the race.” 

The visitors of the Westfield school, Rev. Wm. Rice, and Rev. S. T. SEELYE, 
report that : 

“The number of pupils has been large, and the accomplished Principal, and 
his efficient and faithful assistants, have given new evidence of their fidelity and 
zeal, in the number of well trained teachers they have sent out into the schools 
of the Commonwealth. The supply, however, by no means equals the demand. 
The Principal of the school has not been able to furnish one-tenth, even, of the 
number of teachers for which application has been made. It isa noticeable 
fact that an increasing number of these applications come from Grammar and 
High Schools. This shows that the community is learning to appreciate the 
value of the Normal training, in preparation for the more advanced, as well as 
for the primary departments of the Common School system. It is hoped that 
the number of students may be greatly increased, in order to supply in some 
degree this large and increasing demand.” 

The number of pupils in attendance the past year has been 116 — 101 ladies, 
and 15 gentlemen. The number of graduates, 27. It is proposed to connect 
one of the town schools of Westfield with the institution, as a model school. 

The visitors of the Bridgewater school, Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke, and Hon. J 
D. Puiisrick, report that “the school has been as successful and prosperous 
the last year, as in any previous one.” The number of different pupils in 
attendance has been 122; the whole number admitted since the commencement 
of the school, 1499. We make the following extract from the visitors’ report : 

“The Normal Schools of Massachusetts are intended to be model schools. 
Their object is not to communicate a very varied or high culture, but to teach 
teachers. Therefore, we ought to spend the most time in training our pupils 
thoroughly in those elementary studies which they are to spend most of their lives 
in teaching. The great questions to be solved in the interest of Common 
School education, are: ‘“ How can little children be most easily and thoroughly 
taught how to read, write, and perform the simpler processes of arithmetic ?” 
“ How can the love of knowledge be communicated to little children?” “ How 
can a good moral tone be given to a Primary School?” ‘“ How can a school be 
governed with the best mixture of order and freedom, of kindness and firmness ?” 
All the best modes of teaching, be they object-lessons, phonic processes, analysis 
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of sounds, drawing on the blackboard from memory, &c., should be introduced 
as soon as possible into our Normal Schools. Every new discovery in education 
should be at once naturalized there. ” 

At Salem, as we have had opportunity to know from observation, there js 
another prosperous and crowded school. The whole number of pupils during 
the year has been 164. Of the retiring Principal, the Visitors, Prof. J. P. 
MARSHALL, and ABNER J. Patpps, Esq., speak as follows: 

“ Near the close of the summer term, Professor Alpheus Crosby tendered his 
resignation. The reasons for this step are best expressed in the language of his 
letter to the Visitors: 

“*The critical condition of the country at the present time, and the danger 
that the rights of the colored people will not be duly regarded in the coming 
reconstruction, have recently produced in my mind the decided conviction that | 
ought; for a time, to devote myself to efforts that would not consist with the 
proper discharge of my duties as Principal of this school.’ 

“It is generally understood that a strong interest in the education of the 
female sex, and an ardent desire to improve the character of the instruction 
given in the Public Schools, by furnishing teachers specially trained for the 
work, were the chief motives that induced Professor Crosby to accept the arduous 
labors of a public instructor, and thus to devote to the general good those 
acquirements and that experience which peculiarly fitted him to be a teacher of 
teachers. 

“ No ordinary inducements, therefore, could, with propriety, be offered him to 
remain in charge of the school. 

“The Visitors desire, in this place, to express their deep sense of his eminent 
services in the Normal School, to whose interests he devoted not only his best 
efforts, but also a considerable portion of the limited salary received from the 
State. 

“ The Visitors could not expect to retain the valuable services of Mrs. Crosby 
after the resignation of her husband. Indeed, her health had become seriously 
impaired by faithful service as assistant in the Normal School for nearly eleven 
years, and her physician had prescribed rest from the labor of teaching as 
indispensable to her recovery.” 

Only those who best know this school can appreciate the obligations it is under 
to the conscientious and untiring labors of Prof. and Mrs. Crosby. It is very 
fortunate in securing as its new Principal, a gentleman so well qualified for the 
place as Mr. D. B. Hagar. 

We make the following extracts from the Visitors’ report : 

“ At the request of Mr. Hagar, the school committee of Salem have kindly 
placed under his direction a class of children to be, in part, instructed by the 
senior class in the Normal School. 

“ He writes to the Visitors: ‘In regard to our experiment I will say that thus 
far, it works finely. Four days of each week, some twenty or more little ones, 
about seven years of age, come before my senior class, for half an hour. 

“* The class are greatly interested in the instruction given to the children, and 
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are, I am sure, deriving much profit from the exercises. The children appear 
delighted with what is presented to them day by day. 

«If this experiment continues to give satisfaction, I hope to be able to make 
other additions to the practical teaching department of the Normal School.’ 

“ The Visitors hope that the experiment will receive the approbation of the 
Board. 

“The expediency of offering prizes for reading, few will question, and the 
generous donations of Mr. Lee* for that purpose are, we believe, fully appreciated 
by the Board. The Visitors think they have been productive of much good in 
the Salem Normal School by exciting an increased interest in reading, and 
would suggest, as an additional stimulus, that the names of those who have 
gained prizes during the year, be published in the annual reports of the visitors 
of the several Normal Schools. 

“ The Visitors would call the attention of the Board to the insufficient salaries 
paid to the female assistants in this school. 

“We feel confident that not one of them, if disposed to make a change 
would fail to obtain a larger salary elsewhere; and if the Board would retain 
their services, too much-reliance must not be placed upon their devotion to 
Normal School work. A little has been added to their salaries during the past 
term; still they are obliged to exercise the most rigid economy in these times of 
high prices.” 

We trust for the credit of the Commonwealth, that the last suggestion will be 
attended to. 





Joun Bricut on Epucation. — Ata recent Sunday School Conference 
in Rochdale, Mr. Bright spoke on the subject of education, citing examples from 
the common school system of the United States. He produced statistics to show 
that in Manchester and Salford there are more than fifty thousand children who 
are receiving no instruction whatever. Of these, vast numbers are not even 
reached by the agency of the Sunday school, which seeks to descend to the lowest 
ranks of the people. He added: 

“ Now, I shall give you the contrast to this, to show what has been done else- 
where, and what might be done here. I ask you just to go with me to a portion 
of the United States of America, which was peopled from this country some two 
hundred and forty years ago. I mean the New England States. As you look 
upon the map of the United States, you will find a cluster of small states to the 
northeast of the State of New York. These six states are those of New Eng- 
land, which were originally peopled by the Puritan emigrants from England, who 
settled there. This is the district to which I wish to confine your attention, and 
I am not asking you to look over the whole of the United States, though in all the 
free states the same system is extended to a great degree, and is gradually pro- 
ducing similar fruits. 


“As to the results, I might give you the statements of travellers, and I will give 





* The venerable Thomas Lee, Esq., of Boston. 
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you the statement of one friend of mine who is now no longer living. I refer to 
a very eminent member of the House of Commons, the late Mr. Ellice, the 
member for Coventry. Mr. Ellice travelled in America, as he had done two or 
three times before, very near the close of his life, some six or seven years ago. 
He visited Canada and the United States, and in a conversation which I had 
with him, after his return, he said that in those New England States there was 
the most perfect government in the world, there was the most equal condition 
and most universal comfort amongst the people, and he said that the whole 
population, he believed, were more instructed, more moral, and more truly 
happy, than any other equal population had been in any country and in any 
age of the world. [Cheers.] The whole of this is to be traced, not to the soil, 
and not to the climate, but it is to be traced, I believe, to the extraordinary care 
which the population, from the days of the Pilgrim Fathers until now, have 
taken with every child, boy and girl, that they should be thoroughly instructed, 
at least in the common branches of learning. [Hear, hear.] 

“1 met a man once who told me that until he was about twenty years of age 
he had never seen a man that could not read and write, and when he did see 
one, I believe he had come from Europe, he looked at him with amazement, as 
you look with astonishment sometimes, and also with great sympathy, upon per- 
sons who have some extraordinary natural defect. The census shows that, 
speaking generally, there is scarcely to be found one person, one native Ameri- 
can certainly, and you sould not find one out of many hundreds in the New 
England States, who cannot’read and write. [Hear, hear.] Now the influence 
of those states is enormous. Thongh only small states, containing not more than 
one-tenth of the whole population ‘of the Aiierigan Union, yet the influence of 
their opinions is felt to the remotest corners of that vast territory - (Hear, hear.] 
In New England they consider their plan as the only plan.” They have tried it 
for two hundred years. Its success is beyond all contest — it is avsolutely com- 
plete. [Hear, hear.] There is nothing like it that has been equally’s ecessful 
in the world. And what our puritan ancestors have done (I know the} 
our ancestors as well as theirs) in the States, if the people of England had \te 
sense to comprehend their true interests, they might compel to be done in tX® 
country in which we live.” [Loud cheers. ] 


JUVENILE ReForMaTories.— A circular has been issued by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Association for the Promotion of Social Science, and 
the Boston Social Science Association, consisting of W. B. Rogers, Samuel 
Eliot, F. B. Sanborn, C. F. Barnard, W. P. Atkinson, and F. Hinckley, inviting 
persons interested in the reformation and education of juvenile delinquents, and 
the care of vagrant children, to meet in Boston on Tuesday, June 5, for a three 
days’ conference. We are happy to say that such a response has been received 
from persons interested in the subject, and the managers of reformatory institu- 
tions in different parts of the country, as ensures a successful meeting. Papers 
will be read by persons practically acquainted with the subject, and visits will be 


paid to Reformatories in the neighborhood. We trust that the subject will inter- 
est some of the readers of our journal. 
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AMERICAN LECTURESHIP IN ENGLAND. An English gentleman named 
Thompson, out of profits of investments in American securities made during a 
visit to this country in the darkest period of our war, proposes to found a Lecture- 
ship on American History at Cambridge University, England, the lecturer to be 
appointed, we presume from year to year, by the authorities of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in Massachusetts. The Senate of the English University have approved 
the plan, and at a meeting of the college authorities held on the 10th of February, 
great interest was manifested in the scheme. Charles Kingsley, the Professor of 
History, has published a letter containing some amusing errors, but warmly 
supporting the plan. How much our English brethren need light on our affairs 
has recently been made abundantly evident; but the success of the scheme 
would very greatly depend upon the character of the man sent to represent and 
expound the nature of our institutions. Mere literary men would not be far to 
seek, who would be imbued with all the literary and scholastic prejudices which 
it would be their very duty to combat, and so far from viewing the subject from 
an American and democratic point of view, would be too apt to confirm the 
very errors they were sent to correct. If any one is sent on such an errand, let 
us hope it will be a man thoroughly and practically acquainted with the spirit of 
American institutions; one who can point out the vast strides in the art of 
self-government which this country is making, show how far in advance we 
are of any nation in Europe, in respect to the general enlightenment and well- 
being of the mass of the people, however far behind the highest point of culture 
which a small minority may have reached, and convince brother John Bull, if 
indeed such an achievement is possible, that republican institutions are, after all, 
when based upon the education of the whole people, the safest and strongest 
institutions in the world; we are not afraid to say it, even in the face of the 
most mortifying and unexpected disappointments in regard to the management 
of our political affairs. 

Since writing the above, news comes that the University of Cambridge 
refuses the proffered offer of enlightenment. We trust that the liberal gentleman 
will transfer his proposal to some more progressive body. 

Tue Epvucation or Gris. — After much opposition, the Cambridge 
examinations for girls in England have become regularly established, apparently 
with the best results. The last report of the Syndicate of Cambridge University 
on the local examinations held throughout the country, during the past winter, 
shows that the girls have not only shown themselves superior in the points in 
which it was certain that they would do better than the boys, but that in mathe- 
matics also they have gained great credit. The general style of their papers 
was decidedly better than what the boys produced, and their answers were more 
to the point, with far fewer attempts at fine writing than their male competitors 
indulge in. Ten girls out of twelve passed a creditable examination in Latin, 
being especially distinguished for accuracy and good taste in translation. A 
hundred and twenty-six girls were examined, and the examiners gave reports 
which seem to answer some of the chief objections against the examination for 
girls, stating that no undue excitement was noticeable, nor any signs of weariness 
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towards the end of the week. On the contrary, all was very methodical and 
orderly, and the girls did their work in a most business-like way, without flagging. 


Tue Fruits or Liserry. — In a recent speech, General Howard reported 
that he had official notice of seventy thousand negro children attending school 
in the Southern States, and he knew of many self-supporting schools besides. 
He mentioned six colored schools in one town, Tallahassee ; in Lynchburg he 
found a‘school taught by a colored man. The Freedmen’s Bureau had secured 
school privileges in the labor contracts, he added. The Macon “ Journal” 
reports that more than four thousand colored people, of both sexes and all ages, 
are attending schools in that city. “ Whole regiments of colored people have 
learned to read,” said General Howard, “ and I should not be surprised to hear 
that on every plantation at the South some of the people know how to read.” 
Six years ago men were hanged and women imprisoned for teaching colored 
children to read. Six years hence a great part of these very colored people 
will be in the exercise of the elective franchise with the voluntary consent of 
the communities in which they live, andas the natural result of their intelligence, 
enterprise, and good conduct. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF INsTRUCTION.— The Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of this Association will be held at Burlington, Vt., August 7, 8, and 9. 
Lectures by President Smiru, of Dartmouth College; Professor SeeLyr, of 
Amherst; Professor GREENE, of Brown University; and Moses T. Brown, 
of Cincinnati. Liberal arrangements are promised by the Vermont Central 
Railroad from Boston to Burlington nnd Montreal, and return. Full particu- 


lars in our next number. 
B. G. Norruropr, President. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Dairy Pusiic Scnoor or THE Unitep States. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott & Co., 1866. 8vo, pp. 158. 

This stout and handsomely printed pamphlet, is an arraignment before the bar 
of public opinion of the whole public school system of the United States. “It 
is our firm belief,” says the author in his preface, “ that the confidence reposed 
in our present common school system, is delusive; and that while specific 
branches of knowledge have advanced in later years, and some spheres of 
education have been greatly widened, the work of preparing the great body of 
the school children of the country, for the duties and responsibilities of life, is 
very imperfectly done.” That the last statement is correct enough, no one, in 
view of all that still remains to be done for the cause of education will be disposed 
to doubt; but it is our author’s view that the work is imperfectly done, not 
because of the incompleteness, but of the radical vice of the system ; and there 
we join issue with him. He would have us, if we understand him — for his 
own views and plans are somewhat vague — turn over a new leaf and begin 
again. We, while we recognize the deficiencies, would press on in the same 
direction till they are remedied. 
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Our author’s main charges against the public school teaching are that it is not 
thorough, And that it is too ambitious. He thinks that the interests of elementary 
teaching ate sacrificed to “the palatial structures, and imposing grandeur of 
high and normal schools ” — the long-drawn colonnades, and gilded domes, and 
pillars of jasper and porphyry, we suppose, of the Massachusetts Normal 
Schools, — and that the education which goes on within these magnificent 
structures, is carried to such a dangerous height, as to exhaust all the energies of 
the system, and leave the poor little children in the schoolhouses at the base, in 
a state of intellectual starvation. Our author is a laudator temporis acti, and 
looks back with longing eyes to the little old “ knowledge boxes,” which stood by 
the wayside of his youth, and to the times when the parson of the parish was the 
only scholar in it, and not a very good one either — much as if one should rail 
at steam, and wish for good old baggage-wagons back again. 

After a preliminary essay in this tone, our author undertakes to support his 
position by evidence drawn from an examination of the school documents of 
three leading states, viz: Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts. It is strange 
that he does not see that the very line of argument which he adopts, tells 
against, and not in favor of his own positions. He draws the facts in support of 
them from the town school reports. What educated all the managers and school 
committee men he summons, to see all the faults of their schools so clearly ? what 
but the very schools themselves ? He complains that the public school system has 
no place in the heart of the people, and forthwith proceeds to fill his book with 
evidences of the intensest desire on the part of the representatives of the people 
for itsimprovement. He thinks the st;le of teaching ambitious and superficial, 
and calls in evidence, these same representatives who are striving to remedy the 
evil. In short he unconsciously turns the very defects he points out, into 
proofs of the excellence of the system he arraigns. 

That our author has many just notions as to what a public school system of edu- 
cation should be, we very cheerfully acknowledge ; that he finds it an easy task to 
point out a great many short-comings in all our schools can readily be understood. 
But we greatly mistake the signs of the times, if the evils he points out are not 
already, in our best schools, in rapid process of cure. In the primary schools 
which he thinks so much neglected, a new spirit is rapidly introducing itself. 
Never were there, in Massachusetts schools, at least, such just notions prevailing, 
of the true nature of the problem of elementary education. The good reading, 
and the good morals on which he rightly lays so much stress, were never more 
highly valued. And in those palatial mansions, whose magnificence he seems 
so much to dread, where the higher teaching is carried on, he will find in one 
State, at least, that a truer notion of what constitutes real mental culture, is fast 
taking the place of that smattering of the “ ologies” which he seems to think is 
the system that still reigns supreme. Nothing can be more unjust than his view 
of Normal Schools, those most valuable of all additions to our public school 
system. He hints, though he attempts but a feeble proof of his position, that 
they are nearly useless, and have an inappreciable effect on the quality of our 
public teaching. If he had come to Massachusetts and drawn his knowledge, 
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not from the pages of school reports, but from actual observation, we think the 
would have been of a different opinion. One of his illustrations of his position 
is singularly unfortunate: “ Nothing is clearer,” he says, “than that Normal 
Schools can no more make good teachers, than military schools can make brave 
and skilful generals.” If our late war has proved one point more clearly than 
another, it is the absolute necessity of a scientific knowledge of military science 
on the part of the leaders of armies. Our author seems to be of opinion that the 
war should have been carried on by Banks and Butler, rather than by Grant 
and Sherman. : 

With all that he says in regard to thoroughness of teaching, and in regard to 
the importance of good reading and composition, and in his view of education, as 
being a preparation for the duties of life, we cordially agree,— but he does not 
seem to be aware that he is describing the very spirit which, year by year, is 
more and more prevading the public schools of one State, at least, in the Union. 
The only practical measure he offers for the further promotion of this spirit is 
the measure of all others that would destroy it,— the discontinuance of the 
schools of higher grade, and reduction of the instruction to a poor pittance of 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic. He may be sure that without High Schools 
and Normal Schools, — ay, and without better High Schools and Normal Schools 
— and here better implies also, more expensive, — he will not secure the good 
reading and spelling he desires, in the primary schools. He says a tree cannot 
grow downward : we answer the school system is not a tree. A figure of speech 
is not an argument. 

He thinks the public schools have no root in the affections of the people. We 
commend to his notice the passage quoted in our last number from the Report of 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. And even where there 
is indifference — and we know how much there is — we think the ordinary law 
of political economy may be very safely reversed. We must not wait for the 
demand before we furnish the supply — supply will create demand where it 
never existed before. 

In spite of the carping spirit which pervades the pamphlet, the anonymous 
writer has collected a good deal of valuable evidence, and makes many sensible 
observations. We heartily concur in his denunciation of the school-book- 
vending system, which is a disgrace to the cause of education: and though we 
do not agree with his view of our public schools, or his mode of remedying their 
defects, we have found his pamphlet both instructive and suggestive.—[ Ed. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are very unwillingly obliged to defer till our next number a very inter- 
esting and forcible article on the subject of Teachers’ Salaries, as well as various 
notices of the books that have been sent us. 

We desire to thank all our friends who have so kindly favored us with School 
Reports. We hope to be able to notice some of them in another number. 





